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thoroughlyconvivialatmosphere and the tables groan.
In both cases representatives of every generation of
relatives share the hospitality and contribute to the
gaiety and noise.

Paper decorations of many colours are slung across
the ceiling or tacked on bamboo frames against the
walls. Little boys, dressed in elaborate costumes of
crimson and silver and green, balance on their heads
glittering crowns encrusted with imitation jewels.
Then, tired of the effort and of their elders' incessant
talk, tired of sitting still and of the unconscionable
time taken to prepare the feast, they tilt their crowns
on to the backs of their heads, or, putting them on
the table where they were set to wait, proceed unob-
trusively to pick them to pieces.

To the Chinese, or to the initiated foreigner, there
may be many ways of telling these two ceremonies
apart; to the foreign visitor there remains at least
one other. Not by the sharpest powers of observa-
tion nor by the keenest deductive thinking can he
decide alone. Indeed, let him beware. The louder die
fireworks, the brighter the bunting, the more generous
the feast, the less likely is the ceremony to be what
he thinks. Mien and menu are equally misleading.
But if the spectator cannot reach the head of the
procession to seek for the coffin, he may find evidence
near the other end. This evidence is the chair, that
is, the sedan-chair, or palanquin, of the deceased